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. . | President’s Message, i in our public prints. 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. | —— First, as to the style and composition, 
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rather Message of the American Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Madison, has been the 
object ‘of mueh attention here, and the 
subject. of much observation. That “it 
shoald have excited mere than ordinary 
interest is not at alb to be wondered at ; 
and, whatever-else may be the consequence 
ofthe present dispute with that country, 
pne Consequence is already apparent, 
namely, that our government and our 
public writers no lo se seem to think 
merica. am object- of contempt. I was 
lways of opinion, that we ought to be 
patticularly attentive’ to observe all the 
forms of respectful demeanour towards her 
government; and | a hundred’ times 
dwelt on the propriety of sending out as 
ninisters to “America men al in 
matic rank and public cha- 


point of diplo 
acter to ‘any whom-we sent to the first 
courts int Europe, ‘seeing that her govern-. 
nent’ always sent hitler men selected, 


om amongst her most distinguished ci- 
zens, Our conduct: has been just the 
verse, We have invariably sent nen 
inferior tiote } atid the whole of our 
lemcanour towards: her government seems. 


have’ been:tiarked with: studied siigit, 
hot to’ say @ .——-« The ‘time is now 


n we, hy the whole 
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ali, had I not cast my eye upon the fol- 
lowing crittcism in the Times news-paper. 

-———« We cannot help, before we con- 
“ clude, bestowing a word’ or two. upon 
“ the style and composgtion of this doca- 
‘‘ment. J¢ ts barbarous beyond all eon 
* ception. Such: jargon was hever before 
“put together, instead of langoage, in.any - 
“oficial paper whatever; except, pers 
‘< haps, it were in those of the Wabash 
“and Shawanese savages spoken of by 


“the President, There was a dispntesome 


“ time ago between Mr. Smith and a man. 
“ of the name of Calvin, respecting the 
right of authorship to the former State- 


“ Papers of.America. Neither of them, we 


“apprehend, will claim the present as 
“their production, We do not mean, 
“however, to give this subject mure 
“< weight than it deserves.. We know 
“ that the most illiterate man may be a 
“ sagacious politician and a firm patriot; 
© but yet, in the 
«of the world; it is hardly conceivable 
‘‘ thatthe chief officerof a large nation, 
« could neither by himself or a substitute 
« convey his thoughts in proper and. core 
“rect terms. Ourcopy is extracted from 
* the American’ official. paper.’——To 
remark on such flippant trash as this may 
seem quite unnecessary ; but, it becomes 
‘| those writers) who disapprove of - it to 
show, that ali the people in nd are: 
not of this ne grt taste. When the Ame- 
ever ee see, this 
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not been an over-match for his care. But, 
if this criticism does not discover much 
judgment and literary correctness, it does 
what it is tull as useful for the Americans 
to see: it discovers pitiful spite, impotent 
malignity. They will-readily conclude, 
that they have little to apprehend from 
those, who are driven to assaults of this 
nature.—-—Let us now come to the matter 
of the Message. It has been objected to 
it generally, that it is not decisive ; that the 
President does not, in short, declare, at 
once, lor one or the other of the two bellige- 
rent powers; and that he makes America 
a mere machine dependent upon the con- 
duct of those belligerents ——Perhaps the 
best answer to this would be, that this is 
the policy which America has pursued for 
the last twenty years, and by the means 
of which her. people have been free and 
happy ; that they have had no fleets and 
armies to maintain, that they have had no 
increase of pavpers, no depreciated paper 
money, no suspensions of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, or Personal Safety Act. This would, 
I think, be a pretty good answer ; but, 
what is meant by making America a ma- 
chine ? She is a machine, it is said, because 
her measures are to depend upon the con- 
duct of the belligerents. Upon what 
else, however, ought her measures to de- 
pend? If they act justly towards ‘her, 
she will not gotowar; if they do not, 
she will go to war,—— But, it is said, that 
the President follows the “ narrow selfish 
“policy of all his predecessors, whose 
** patriotism is base and sordid, and conse- 
“ quently, a_self-destroying principle.”’ 
Now, really, I have never seen any thin 

to justify these observations. If, indeed, 
Mr. Madison had, while he was out of 
office, called for a reform of abuses, and, 
the moment he got in, had taken care to 
fix himself and all his relations upon the 
people’s purse for life or for two or three 
generations, under the title of sinecure 
placemen and pensioners; if it had been 
the custom in America for each succeed- 
ing President and his party to fasten them- 
selves, their relations and dependents, 
down to their very footmen, upon the 
people ; then, indeed, I should be ready 
to agree with this writer, that their. pa- 
triotism is base and “ sordid,’ ‘and that if 
it be not “ self-destroying,” it, at least, 
ought to be so; but never havin , 
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| themselves. He 


the patriotism ef the nation; and then his 
meaning is only nonsense; for, what natioy 
does not love itself better than any other 
nation ?—-—The assailant of Mr. Madison 
speaks a lityle plainer, however, as he ad. 
vances; for he says, that “ it has lone 
“ been a settled maxim of our wises¢ and 
“ best writers, that we are scarcely less 
‘interested in the social order and happi- 
«ness of the world at large, than in that 
“ ofour own conununity.”” And hence he 


* 


infers, that the Americans ought to take 


a part with one of the belligerents; and, 
of ‘course, with England.—-—But, does 
not this writer allow, that the Ameri- 
can President has some reason to doubt 
of the maxims of these “ wisest and best 
« writers ??? Mr. Madison has some little 
experience to guide him in this particular. 
He has seen England, urged, goaded on, 
by these “ wisest and best writers,” toa 
twenty year’s war for “ social order,” and, 
perhaps, he does not feel very much en- 
couraged by her success; and he may 
moreover, think that what we mean by 
best writers, is, best paid writers, of whose 
speculations and predictions he has long 
witnessed the folly and the falsehood. 
With this experience before him, Mr. 
Madison might, surely, be permitted to 
doubt of the soundness of the maxims of 
these “ our wisest and best writers; oT 
at least, he might be excused for hesitating 
to plunge his country into war upon the 
strength of such authority.——Having, 
as he appears to suppose, thus cleared the 
ground, this writer (who, I dare say, num 
bers himself amongst our wesest and be 
comes, at once, to hisgreat point; namely 
to show, that the Americans must take 
one side or the other, and that ours 1s the 
side, which the President ought to ne 
unequivocally espoused. Let us first . 
the passage at full length, and oni 
mine its contents, —— “ Mr. oor 
“ ought to have fairly stated to his tello <i 
“ citizens the nature | \d extent of the P i 
“sent contest. He oug ; to have a 
«them, that, it must € ally involv 
Ta} S have aye 
« ed them, that duty, and ‘honov!, side 
“ even prudence urge their taking he 
« at once, rather than remaining.” 
« ) of the victor. r nee. ae ol 
“choice, he should have pi# 
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“by a military system entirely incompa- 
“tible with the existence of civil rights, 
“invading, annexing, subverting, annihi- 
“lating free and independent Govern- 


‘ 


- 


without pretext, or the formality of ex- 
“ cuse,—fraudulent, equivocating, rapa- 
“cious towayds allies; to enemies, bar- 
barous and perfidious beyond example. 
On the other side, he should have faith- 
fully pourtrayed that country from 
which America has drawn, as from a 
mother’s breast, every thing of value 
that she possesses,—the spirit of civil 
liberty and religious -toleration,—the 
precious writings in the English lan- 
“ guage, the salutary laws; the proud ex- 
“ amples, the very blood itself of our com- 
mon ancestors. That country, he should 
have said (whatever be her errors), is 
now heroically contending in a more 
glorious cause than the page of history 
records; she has staked her existence 
“upon its event; and if she fall, liberty 
“and national independence cannot for a 
“moment. survive. Upon such grounds 
“as these it is, that the United States 
“ should-have been called to make their 
“election. If the democratical repub- 
licans were still attracted by the gaudy 
“form of an insolent despotism, they 
“should at least have acted with their 
“ eyes open; their Icader should not have 
“abused. his authority to mislead or to 
“deceive them. The narrow policy 
“which I have described as common to 
“the generality of American Statesmen, 
does not indeed exactly tally with Mr. 
Madison’s professions. He lays claim 
“to “an enlarged philanthropy,” and 
‘* « an enlightened forecast.’’ It has un- 
fortunately happened of late years, that 
“the most sacred terms have been so 
“ wretchedly perverted, as to become sus- 
“ picious in their very sound. Enlarged 
_ philenthrogs ! Does this express the 
it holingn: with which Mr. Madison con- 
“templates the accursed devastation of 
$f; nm and Portugal? Is it meant to im- 


y that new species of honour, which 
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m of the Spanish territory (the 
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ments, the friends and allies of America, | 
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“with its burnings, its confiscations, its 
“capital punishments fur the horrible 
‘crime of smuggling? Is any one, or are 
“all these together, I say, the true obs 
“ jects of Mr. Madison’s enlarged philan- 
“s thropyf Ifso, God defend my country 
“in all ages from. the government of a 


| «6 philanthropist ! As to his ‘enlightened 





“ forecast, it is a quality, according to his 
“ own description of its effects, which I 
“ apprehend no other Statesman will very 
“ greatly envy; for it appears, that all 
“which Mr. Madison is enabled to do by 
“ this rare and peculiar faculty, is “ to res 
“ gard the progress of events,” and to be 
“ notwholly unprepared for “ whatever or- 
der of things may be ultimately establishe 
“ ed,”’—-—Now, as to the first point, upon 
what does this writer ground his assertion, 
thatthe President should bave told his fe)- 
low-citizens, that the contest must eventual- 
ly involve themselves ; and that they must 
either take aside at once, or finally become 
the sport of the victor? Upon what does 
this wisest writer ground this assertion ? 
The President has seen the progress of the 
contest; he has had twenty years expe- 
rience of it; he has seen it suspended by a 
treaty of peace and amity ; and he hasnot 
seen, that America was, at any time, likely 
to become thesportof the victor. Besides, 
does this writer pretend, that-there would 
be any danger to America if England 
should be the victor? Ah! That is a pinch- 
ing question; for, if he says, that there 
would, in that case, be danger to America, 
he proclaims beforehand, that England 
only wants the power to do America mis- 
chief, and, of course, suggests a most po- 
tent argument against America’s adding to 
that power ; aiid, if he says, that there is 
no such danger, and that America has 
only to dread the victory of France, he 
does, in fact, tell ber that she is in no 
danger unless England be subdued ; and, 
as he will not allow, any one to believe in 
the possibility of this, there can be no 
danger at all to América from the result 
of the contest. The President, however, 
in judging of what would be the treatment 
of America by France or England in the 
case of one or the other becoming the de- 
cided victor, must be ruled by what she 
has hitherto experienced at the hands of 
each power; and, if he be of opinion, that 
the treatment at the hanfls of England be 
worse that at the hands of France, he 
will, of course, have as much dread of the 


~ 
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preponderarice of the former as of that of _ 


the latter ; he will, I. am afraid, take 
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“ the evidence of facts” in preference to 
the assertions of “ our wisest and best 
“writers.” If England, he will naturally 
say, does all the things which we com- 
plain of so bitterly; if she now does those 
things, having so mighty an enemy to 
cope with; what will she do, if she should 
once completely become the victor-over 
that enemy? What will she do, when all 
her fleets and her armies shall return 
home triumphant from the seas and coun- 
tries of Europe? But, this writer tells 
us what the President should have told 
his fellow citizens as to the nature of the 
cause, 1 which we are engaged, aud as to 
the difference in the character and. con- 
duct of us and our enemy; and, of course, 
the President was to draw us in the 
shape of angels while he drew our enemy 
in the shape of a devil. One reason for 
the President not doing this might be his 
having seen, that our cause has been 
abandoned by all those who were our al- 
lies at the out-set. He has seen on our 
side the king of Prussia, the emperor of 
Russia, the emperor of Austria, and many 
others, who have not only left us to our- 
selves, but who have actually joined the 
French against us. He saw, indeed, one 
Royal House, in possession of a part of its 
dominions, remain our allies at the price 
of a subsidy »f 400,000/. a year; IT mean 
the court. of Sicily; but, of this court he 
has now seen onr writers openly and with 
impunity recommend the expulsion, upon 
the ground that they too were secretly at- 
tached to our enemy; a recommendation 
which he dees not know but he may see 
acted upon. Surely; after having seen all 
this, the President might well hesitate be- 
fore he pronounced any very decisive 
pes as to the nature of our cause ; for, 
of that cause who were so likely to un- 
derstand all the merits and. the bearings 
as those who had actually taken part in 
it? He has, at different times, heard “ oar 
“ wisest and best writers” extol the seve- 
ral sovereigns who have been leagued 
with us, and he has ‘seen the people of 
England drained in order tO subsidize 
then. He has heard their praises sound- 








ed inthe speeches of ministers and even in’ 


those of the king; where they have been 
applagded for their justice, wisdom, mag- 
wanimity, and, in short, for all the princel 

virtues. When, therefore, he sees that all 
these sovereigns have turned their backs 


upon us, what is he tothink? Is he to set. 


Tis stiglé jadgment up against all theirs 


combined? When he sees the Emperor 











of Austria, who was so long our © august 
« aliy,” not only leaving us, but actually 
giving his daughter in marriage to our 
enemy, what is Mr. Madison to think? 
Whien he sees the Emperor of Russia, late 
our “ magnanimous ally,” join with our 
enemy in calling upon us to give up on 
pretensions and restore peace to Europe, 
what is Mr. Madison to think? Surely, 
under such circumstances, he might be 
excused for not pronouncing any distinct 
sentiment in favour of our cause. [ am 
aware, indeed, of the maxim, that no evi- 
dence whatever, whether presumptive oi 
positive, that makes against us, is to be 
looked upon as worth a straw; that every 
thing said in our favour is to be set down 
as true, and every thing against us as 
false; but, I humbly presume, that this 
maxim, in its operative effect, does not 
extend so far as the American States, 
and, therefore, the President could not 
be reasonably expected to act upon It.——— 
Besides the above-mentioned circum- 
stances; had the President seén nothing in 
our own conduct to make him hesitate in 
pronouncing an eulogium upon our cause‘ 


o : 
In short, could he well know, what that 


cause tvas? If he had asked, could any ot 


‘© our wisest and best writers” have told 
him what it wes ? If these wise and good 
hirelings had been shipped off to America 
to remiotistrate with him upon the sudject 
in the Strain of this writer, and to prevail 


upon him to eulocize our cause to his 


fellow citizens, he might have been rea- 
sonably expected to address them thus: 
‘ Before I consent to your wishes, be sd 
‘ good, Sirs, as to tell me what this cause 
“of yours really is; for, as 1 have to ad: 
‘ dress myself to a people who are not le 
‘be easily cajoled, I cannot think of 
‘grounding any opinion of mine upon 
«loose and unproved assertion. Now, Sirs, 
if ‘nyy memory be not very treacherous, 
you began this war with the Fretich, or, 
‘at least, you began to quarrel with them 
‘and to inveigh against and punish those 
‘amongst you who propagated thelr = 
‘ciples of government, at the time Ww i 
“they had, asthey thought, established : 
« mited Monarchy, calling them, at thattin® 
' by the way of reproach, republicans a0” 
‘ levellérs, which by the bye, was a com 
‘bination of terms that could not oh 
‘ pleasing to the’ people of these Sts r 
v Boon afterwards the French nation tae 
“a Républican Government ; and ‘open ge 
«followed on your part, hating been P ‘f 
‘ceeded; fer nearly a: year, by so 
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‘more than an unfriendly nature. You now 
‘became the soul of a coalition of kings 
‘against this new republic, the professed 
‘ ybjects of which coalition were, the pre- 
‘servation of regular government, social 
‘order and the holy religion, though, 
‘amongst the coalesced parties, the relis 
‘gions were many. Upon various occa- 
‘sions some persons in your legislature re- 
‘mended overtures for peace; but still 
‘you refused upon the ground of the 
‘anarchy which existed in France, and of 
‘the danger to be apprehended from a 
‘ communication with her licentious peo- 
‘ple. The next form of Government in | 
‘France was that of a Directory; but, | 
‘though, after many and sore defeats, | 
‘ you condescended to treat with this go- 
‘ vernment, you still kept on ihe war, and 
‘ that too upon the ground, that there was | 
‘not in France a regular government, 
‘and an order of things to afford security 
‘ from the democratical principles in vogue 
‘in that country. A Consulur Goveransent | 
‘having arisen upon the ruins of the Di- 
‘rectory, the chief of that government 
‘implored you in the most earnest 
‘manner to put an end to the misery 
‘ of war and the eflusion of human blood, 
‘assuring you at the same time, of the 
‘ pacific wishes of France; to which you 
‘ replied, that assurances were not suflict- 
‘ent, that you waited for “the evidence 
* « of facts,’ and that until you had it, 
‘you would not treat with him, who, on 
‘his part, eager, apparently, to prevent 
‘you from waiting long, gave you the 
‘ evidence afforded by the battle of Ma- 
‘ rengo and a long list of other such facts. 
‘ Having imbibed, though very slowly, 
‘ the conviction which facts so notorious 
‘and so striking were calculated to pro- 
‘ duce, you, at last, amidst the pressure of 
‘ scarcity at howe, condescended to treat 
‘ with the persén who had obligingly af- 
‘ furded you those facts, though the go- 
‘vernment of France had eariabee no 
‘ change since your last refusal to treat, | 
‘and though the political principles | 
‘ professed the French still remained 
‘the same, liberty and equality being | 
« still the rallying words of tbe nation. The 
* peace at that time concluded, lasted , 
‘ not I but soon terminated in a new 
* war against the Chief Consul, now be- 
* come, as it were to please you, Consul for 
* Life. . The hated name of republic has 
¢ since been dropped, that of Empire as- 
¢ sumed, and the man, whose offers of peace 
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1 -Ainerican States, 


‘ the head ofa regular government, having 
‘during this war, become Emperor of 


‘France and King of Italy, has esta- 


‘ blished what he calls an Imperial Go-« 


‘vernment, and what you calla Dliiary 
‘ Despotism ; and still I find you at war 
‘with France. What, then, Sirs, again I 
‘ ack, is this cause for which you are fight- 


‘ing ? Social order? Do you tell me that 


| € you are fighting for the order aud happie 


‘ness of mankind ? Social order? Why, 
‘ Sirs, could you, in none of these forms of 
‘ government see a chance for the existence 
‘of social order ? -In the Limited Mo- 
‘narchy,in the Republic, in the Direc- 
‘ tory, in the Consular Triumvirate, in the 
‘Consulship for life, in the Imperial Go- 
‘vernment or Military Despotism: could 
‘ you in none of them see a chance for the 
‘security of surrounding nations? Have you 
‘ found, that the principles of them ail are 
‘so dangerous that you cannot live in safety 
‘within their vortex? Really, Sirs, if this 
‘ be the case, I am constrained to believe 


| * you to be very difficult to please ; and, | 


‘must say, that it is wholly beyond my 
‘mental powers to guess at what your 
‘ cause, considering it a.cause in which the 
‘rest of the world are interested, can pos- 
‘sibly be. I will, however, out of com- 
‘plaisance to you, now notice the part- 
‘ cular parts of your remonstrance. Youtell 
‘me, that on one side, L see “ a self-created 
‘« Emperor,” and at another time, you 
‘callhim an “ usurper.” It is not for me 
‘ to judge of the ways, in which foreign 
‘ rulers become possessed of their power ; 
‘ but, I do well remember, that there was an 
‘ election of the Emperor of France, and 
‘ being aware, that you may say that thie 
‘ election was a mere sham, a mere cheat 
‘upon a degraded people, the mere dirty 
‘result of the vilest jobbing, of the basest 
‘bribery and corruption carried on be- 
‘ tween the most infamous miscreants upon 
‘thé whole earth ; being aware, that you 
‘may say all this, and, while being ign 
‘rant of the facts, not at all disposed to 
‘question the propriety of your epithets, 
‘if the acts were such as you state them to 
‘have been, I shall content myself with 
‘just putting this question to you: will 
‘ you assert, that these reasons are suthi« 
‘cient to justify a resistance of his au- 
‘thority ? If yousay no; then what is 
‘ the source of bis anvhority to me? And, 
‘if you say yes, I must stl take the ace 
‘ quiescence of the people for an expres- 
‘gcon of their consent. ‘Besides, bave I 
“not seen him recognized by you as the 
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‘jegitimate ruler of France ? Have I not 

¢ seen you conclude and ratify a treaty of 

«© peace and friendship” with him? Have 

‘] not seen you receive territory in the 

‘way of cession at his hands? Have 

« you not, by acts the most solemn, in the 

¢ face of the whole world, acknowledged 

‘him to be the lawful ruler of France ¢ 

‘And, how can you, after this, urge his 

‘usurpation, as you now call it, as a rea- 

*son why I should not use my best en- 

¢ deavours to Jive at peace with him and 

‘his people? Besides, if need were of 

‘ further argument, have I not seen one of 

«the French emigrants in your country, 

« one of those who (from whatever motive) 

‘ remained attached to the Bourbons, pro- 

‘secuted by your Attorney General by 

‘Ex Officio information, tried in your 

‘ Court of King’s Bench, and convicted of 

‘a libel on this same person, whom you 

* now call an usurper, and that, too, upon 

‘ the express ground, asstated by the judge, 

‘of his being the Chief Magistrate of 

‘France ? And, yet do you reproach me, 

‘because I will not suffer what you 

‘call his usurpation to be an obstacle 

‘to my endeavours to preserve peace 

“between the people of America and 
‘those of France? You tell me, Sirs, 
‘that Napoleon is “the sworn foe of all 
‘ political liberty, and you cite for instance 
‘ his conscription laws, and his laws against 
‘the liberty of the press in France.’ As 
to the former, it is a thing which, dis- 
* guised under whatever name, my country 
‘ knows nothing of, and, therefore, I shall 
‘ say nothing particular with regard to it; 
and, as to “the liberty of the press in 

France,” though I am sorry to see it put 
an end to, I must say, that I am better 
pleased at seeing the press under a li- 
‘ censer openly avowed, than I should be 
‘ to see it really enslaved under the pre- 
‘ text of being left free, and thus made a 
‘ partial mirror, the slave of power, the 
‘cheat and the disgrace of the French 
‘ nation, and, withal, the cause of much 
‘ individual suffering and ruin, oppression 
* never being so severe and the cause of 
‘the oppressed never being so desperate 
‘as when tyranny is exercised under the 
‘ names and forms of liberty and law.—— 
‘ You say, Sirs, that this enemy of yours is 
‘ the sworn foe of all political liberty, I 
¢ do not know how elections are conduct- 
“ed in Feance; whether the people be 
edn the législature or 
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‘weak have not; whether the taxes be 
‘levied impartially ; whether there be q 
‘system of espionage established; wie- 
‘ther powerful plunderers of the public 
‘ be protected; whether the officers of the 
‘Emperor be screened from all real re- 
‘sponsibility; whether the people of 
‘France can be sent to prison without 
‘any previous legal inquiry into their 
‘conduct; whether, in short, the Napo- 
‘leon Code, which you number amongst 
‘ his wicked acts, be a mere sham, a fraud, 
‘a mockery, and that all the proceedings 
‘ under it be intended as the safest means 
‘of exercising that tyranny, which, if 
‘openly avowed, the peuple would not 
‘bear: I do not know how these things 
‘are; and, until I do, you will excuse me 
‘for hesitating before [I pronounce him 
‘ the foe of all political liberty, or of civil 
‘liberty ; but, if I am to believe, that the 
‘ Napoleon Code is intended by him to be 
‘sincerely acted upon, | must say, that 
‘with your Edinburgh Reviewers, I look 
‘upon him as being a friend to the latter 
‘at least. Besides, are you aware of what 
‘you are doing here? Are you aware, 
‘that by calling upon me to make com- 
‘mon cause with you against him, on ac- 
‘count of his mode of governing France, 
‘ you acknowledge my right to join him 
‘against you, on account of the mode of 
‘ governing your country? You must be 
‘aware of this, but doubtless, you will tell 
‘me, that the English mode of governing 
‘ is very different from that in use in France. 
‘ True, but it may not suit my taste, 59, 
‘ the best way will-be for us not to meddle 
‘with that point any further, than for me 
‘ just to observe, that, as long as the peo- 
‘ple of either country yield obedience 
‘to their government, the Americans, 
‘whatever may be their wishes, will not 
‘attempt to interfere.——In your next 
‘charge against Napoleow™1 feel much 
‘more interest. You tell me, that he 
‘openly’ aims ‘to be the “despot of the 
“whole earth.” -And here, Sirs, perm't 
‘me to express my surprise, that you say 
‘nothing of the sea. You go on: “s'P- 
“ ported by a military system entirely !- 
“ compatible with civil rights.” Nothing 
‘again about a naval system. You pt 
“ceed: “invading, annexing, subverting» 
“annihilating free and independent er 
vernments, the friends. and allies © 

“ America, without pretext or the forma- 


** lity of excuse ; fraudulent, equivocating, | 


“rapacious towards allies: to enemies 


* barbi and perfidious bey nd.exam- 
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« ple.’ ———You lay it on pretty thick here, | « plaint respecting the subversion of com- 
‘Sirs, especially for “ the wisest and best | ‘ mercial states, you ask me, Sirs, if it be’ 
“writers.” But Sirs, as you havedrawna! ‘the Continental System of Napoleon, 
‘contrast, or professed to draw a contrast, ‘ with its burnings, its confiscations, its 
‘your picture is defective in as much as‘ cypital punishments for the horrible crime 
‘you have not said a word of the con- | ‘ of smuggling, that is the object of my 
‘duct of your own governinent towards ‘enlarged philanthropy; if so, you say 
‘other countries and governments. You ‘ God defend your country from the go- 
‘should have brought into view the his- ‘ vernmentof such a philanthropist ! Take 
‘tory of your own conquests, of which ‘ the Amen! so well merited by sucha pious 
‘you have made not a few, as well in ejaculation. But, reaily, Sirs, did you, then, 
‘islands as on continents. ’Till, how-  ‘ never liearofpanishments for smuggling, and 
‘ ever, you choose to do this, 1 shall, as‘ ofcapitalonestoo? Surely youdo notcome 
‘impartiality demands, pass no judg- ‘from England! Surely you have never 
‘ment between you upon this head. It} « been in the Court of Exchequer at West- 
‘is, in fact, nothing to America which of ‘ minster: have never seen the list of In- 
‘ you has been the greatest invader, which ¢ formations filed by the English Attorney 
‘has annexed most territory, which has,‘ General; have never visited the jails 
‘subverted most independent govern- |‘ and the poor-houses of your own coun- 
‘ments, which has deposed the greatest ‘try! If you contrive to keep the people 
‘number of sovereigns with the least pro- | ‘ o! England in a state of darkness as to 
‘vocation, which has been the meost| ‘ these matters, you cannot blind the rest 
‘rapacious and has caused the most! ‘of the world. As for me, though my 
‘misery in the world: but, I cannot | * head is covered with my own sleck hair, 
‘help reminding you, that every sove- | ‘ and my body with these plain, farmer-like 
‘reign who has been driven from his{‘ garments; though I wear neither big wig 
‘throne and dominions by the Emperor)‘ nor long robe; though I assume not the 
< Napoleon, did, at one time, belong to|‘ name of “ learned gentleman,” | know 
‘the league against republican France; | ‘ something of the law of my own country 
‘and did at one time, participate in the | and of yours too; and, I know, that 
‘endeavour to subdue that couniry to the | ‘ your laws against smuggling form a code 
‘ will of the members of the league, who | ‘ of for/citures, fines, confiscations, imprison- 
‘were the first invaders; and, I cannot! ‘ ments, banishment, and dedth...+.....Nay, 
‘help further observing, that, though I|¢ Sirs, attempt mot to stop my mouth. If 
‘pretend not to criticise the condact of |‘ I say what is paintul for you to hear, 
‘the English government in their con- |‘ bear tn mind, that itis you who have 
«quests, I know, that the .governments |‘ provoked it; it is you who have forced 
‘annihilated by them never made any |‘ it from ine.........That the description 
‘attempt to invade, or to dictate to Eng-| ‘ which I have given of this code is just 
‘ land. You were pleased, Sirs, to say, | ‘ you cannot deny. Your laws, your per- 
‘that Napoleon had annihilated alles of | * manent laws, make it death tor any person 
‘America. .The answer to this is, that | ‘ being one of three and being armed, who 
¢ America hag no allies. You. talk, Sirs, |‘ shall assist in the work of smuggling. 
‘of my acquiescence in the subversion of | ‘ Transportation is the punishment of nu- 
‘the commercial states of ‘Tuscany, |‘ merous smalier offences; and, one part 
‘Genoa, Holland, Hamburgh, and Lnu-| ‘ of your law provides, that any suspected 
‘beck; but, from what authority do you | ‘ person lurking near the coasts, not giving 
‘state this? In what doeument do you!‘ a good account of himself, may be sent 
‘ find the proof of my acqujescence ? Does | ‘ by a single justice of the peace to the house 
‘the proof consist in my not having re- | ‘ of correction for @ month. Such is your 
‘commended war. against Napoleon on | ‘ standing code of Jaws relating to smug- 
“account of this subversion: As well | ‘ gling; and, as to the laws you have 
“might you say, that my predecessor | ‘ passed relating to an intercourse with 
* acquiesced in, the. conduct of your go-| ‘ France and her dependencies, I find in 
¢ yernment towards the commercial state | ‘ your Statute Book, an act, which in the 
‘of Denmark, because he did not recom- | ‘ yeae 1793, made it Migs res for Pa 
‘ mend, upon that occasion, war against | ‘ person in England who shou a aith 

an which, however, none could | ‘ cause tg be sent, or have any han , either 
‘ ‘More erroneous conclusion. As | ¢ directly or indirectly, insending or causing 
“somewhat connected with this com-| ‘to be sent, to any part of France or any 
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* country under her controul, any wheat, or 
* grain, or flour, or flesh, or potatoes. Yes, 
‘Sirs, ifony Englishman, or any man re- 
‘ siding in England, had been detected in 
* any act of this sort; if he had been detect- 
“ed inthe crime of smuggling food of any 
‘kind to the people of France, at a time 
‘when they were thought to be in the 
‘midst of famine, the punishment which 
‘your law allotted him was, first to be 
‘hanged by the neck till he was dead ; 
‘next to be-cat in quarters, those quarters 
‘being placed at the King’s disposal ; 
‘and, lasily. to have his estate and youds 
* confiscated, and bis family consigned to 
‘ begeary. 
‘the $3rd year of the rergn of George the 
‘Third, and say. if Ihave misinterpreted 
‘your laws. Very imprudent was it in 
you, therefore, to wnpate to me a want 
of sincere philanthropy, merely because 
I did not express my disapprobation of 


~ 


“ 


have said of your eode? I did wot wish 
Sto say any thing of either; for, though 
‘IT feel for those who may be subjected to 
‘them, it was not my business to inter- 
‘fere inthe domestic management of fo- 
‘ retgn eountries, especially in cases, where 
‘Treally possess no power to make any 
‘alteration, -~I tave before observed, 
Sir, that your contrast as to the conduct 
‘of Franceand Eagland wasincomplete, 
‘ because afier having, on the one side, told 
‘me what France had done towards other 
‘countries, you did not tell me what 
* England had done towards other coun- 
«tries. You do, bowever, say something 
‘about the benefits which America has 
‘ derived from England; and as you ap- 
* pear to erect bere a charge of ingratimde 
‘ agomst her, it ismy duty as well as ny 
f inclination to be somewhat particalar in 
‘my answer to this charge. You tell me, 
‘thar I should bave told my - fellow-citi- 
‘wens, that, on the other side (in contrast 
‘ with the French) they might behold «a 
**“ country, from which America has 
«drawn, as from a mother’s breast, 
«“ every thing of value thatshe possesses.” 
*‘ My fellow citizens are a-plain, common 
* sense sort of people, Sirs. They do not 
*mueh relish bombast. They are apt to 
* analyse, and to dive inte the Ineral mean: 
‘ing of words, They would, therefore, 
*have laughed at me; or, which would 
* have given me greater pain, they would 





Look, Sirs. at the 27th Act of 
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‘hoods. They would have said, that what 


she received from the hand of nature ; 
and that, if the religious, the civil and poli. 


“ 


agriculture and the arts, of America were 
the things of value meant, they owed them 
to their own wisdom, courage and indus. 
try.._—To come to particulars, however, 
you tell me, that we owe to England the 
spirit of civil Liberty and religious toleration, 
Taat we derive the forms of our legal 
proceedings from Fngland, that our com- 
mon law wasthence derived, and thatthey 
are, for the most part, excellent, we are 
proud to say; but, we cannot forget, and 
we are sorry that you force us to say, 
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‘have charged me with telling them false: 


that, if we still possess these in their an- 
cient. purity, no thanks is due to England, 
séeing that we were compeHed to wage a 
long war against her in order w save 
ourselves from being tared and being 
bound in all cuses whatsoever by a legisia- 
ture, in the choosing of the members of 
‘which we were to have nothing to say. 
Nor can we, Sirs, thank you for the |i- 
berty we enjoy in carrying on all sorts 
of trades, when we remember, that the 
maxim with England was, that we ougit 
not to be suffered to make ahob-nail for 
ourselves. J wish you had said nothing 
about retizious toleration. Indeed Ido; 
for if compels me to remiad yoo, that 
‘the tar greater part of these states were 
settled by those of our forefathers who 
fled from religious perseeation. It is 
true, that the great State of Pennsylvania, 
which: has always been so. interesting @ 
member of the Union, was settled, that 
‘all its wise and benevolent institutions 
‘were founded, that all the exemplary 
‘virtues of the greater part of its inhabi- 
‘ tants were implanted, by an Englishman, 
‘whose name will be held in vencration 3 
‘long as gratitude remains a feeling of 
‘the human breast; but, Sirs, we recol- 
‘lect, thatthis Englisbraan was persecuted 
‘for his religion in England ; that, atone 
‘time, he ws, for uttering his religious 
‘ Opinions, prosecuted as a seditious label- 
‘ler; that he was saved from a jail, and, 
‘ perhaps, from a lingering death, by * 
‘ Jury, who had the virwe to withstand the 
« menaces of a ruffian Judge; andjinshort, 
that it is to religious persecution in Bag 
‘land that America-owes the soy 
‘tions-and the-bright example of Wilham 
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_ Catholies. TY willsay no more, but refer 
, you to them, who will be able to teli you, 
whether the religious toleration they 
now enjoy 1s, or is not, of English origin. 
——You next tell me, Sirs, of “ the pre- 
‘« cious writings in the English language,” 
‘that we derive trom you. Why, Sirs, 
what favour is this? Do you hold your- 
selves indebted to the Saxons and the 
Normans, from whom you derive your 
language in common with us? 
you allude to mere books, what favour do 


‘ 


‘ 


— 


“~ 


~ 


‘other nation, who may. choose to par- 
chase vour books, and who, in tact, there- 
bv, ina commercial sense, confer a favour 
on vou. The French write more books 
than vou; they do not prevent us from 
having them, and we have the capacity to 
puttbem inte our own language; butought 
we for this to look upon ourselves as poll- 
wcally obliged to France ?. As to myself, 
I do not wish to suffer my personal feel- 
gs to enter into this discussion, but, I 
wiil just observe, that 1 have seen, in 
some of your “ precious writings,” great 
abuse of me, and most false and foul mis- 
representations of my character and mo- 
lives ;. and, at any rate, you cannot ex- 
pect me torfee!l towards you any grati- 
tude for those; if I feel no resentment, 
itis as much as you can expect. Be- 
sideés, amongst the writings from England 
I biave seen histories full of falsehoods ; 
agd, indeed, as to all matters wherein 
your government is concerned, and those 
‘are the matters most interesting, we in 
this country never expect to hear from 
an English writer a single word of plain 
truth; our reasons for which I would 
state to you, were I not disinclined un- 
‘ necessarily to offend your ear, those rea- 
‘sons being to you, who are “ the wisest 
“ and best writers,” in England, very well 
‘ known, You next tell me, Sirs, that 
* we owe to England “ the salutary laws, 
“ the proud examples, of our common an- 
* cestors.””? You do not, of course, allude 
‘ to the smuggling laws that | have men- 
‘ tioned above; and, as to the other laws 
‘which we derive from England, I have 
‘spoken of them belore. The “ proud 
* examples of our common ancestors,’ we 
* owe to those ancesiors; we are indebted 
* and so are you to them... With your do- 
* mestic affairs we pretend not to meddle ; 
‘ but, as to ourselves, we have-endeavoured 
* to follow those examples by guarding our- 
‘ selves against public and all 
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‘and infamy which would justly be our 
‘ lot, if we were ever to forget thase ex- 
‘ amples, to show our gratitude for which 
‘the best way is to fed/ow them and not 
‘brag about them... —You tell me, in 
‘rather a pathetic strain, that I should 
‘have told my fellow citizens, that Eng- 
“land, whatever be her errors, is pow 
“ heroically contending in a more glorious 
“ cause than the page of history records.” 
‘Indeed! This would have been going 
‘very far. What! was I to prefer her 
‘couse to that im which Ametica berself 
‘contended? Was I[ to preter it to the 
‘ cause of our common ancestors when Cone 
Chamber and 
arbitrary taxation avd arrests? And, 
‘was! to Bay nothing about those errors, of 


~ 


tending against the Star 


- 


‘ which you condescendingly seem to admit 
‘the existence? Bat, Sics, as I have said 
before, I cannot for my lite discover 
what your cause real'y is? In Portugal I 
see. you contending for the old go- 
vernment; in Spain I see you contend- 
ing for the ancient Spanish monarchy, 
the inquisition being sull in being; IT 
see you contending for the son of the 
‘Old King, while tne father is alive, and 
while the Cortes are framing just such a 
constitution as | saw you reprobate in 
France. In Sicily I see your writers 
recommending the taking part with the 
people against the King. In Asia I see 
you continually extending your domi- 
nion, and by what means 1 need not de- 
scribe. IL. pretend not to say, that all 
this may not be very just and very wise; 
‘ but, realiy, you must excuse me, if Ido 
not clearly see what your Cause is; 
and, while I am in this state of wun- 
certainty, you will have the candour 
to allow, that it would have been vapar- 
donabie in me to pronounce your cause 
to be more glorious than any that the 
page of history records —-—But, you tell 
me, that your country * has staked her ex 
“ istence upon the event ; and that, if she 
« fall, liberty and independence cannot, for 
‘a moment, survive.’ You wish me, 
‘ Sirs, to have told my fellow citizems this ; 
‘ but, as 1 said before, they are a plain, 
‘ common sepse sort of people, given 10 
‘inquire, examine, and anaiyse; and, T 
‘do assure you, that I should have foand it 
« very difficult to make them believe these 
‘facts. ‘Dhey would have asked me how 
«it was possible for a country to stake its 
« existence ; how it was possible for a Court- 
‘ uy to lose its existence ; and, then, per 
4 haps, if A had made this matter oubte 
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« their satisfaction, they might have asked ; ‘ count, and through me, too, whom you, 
«me, who it was thathad been the organ.of | ‘ “ wisest and best writers” have treated 


«the country’s will in putting Its existence | 
‘atstake. Yor,who are the “ wisest and 

¢ best writers” in England, might, may 
¢ be, have been able to answer them ; but 
«I freely confess to you, that 1 should not. 
« And, Sirs, upon what is it, that your coun- 
‘try has staked her existence? You say, 
‘ upon the event; but what event p ‘Lhe 
«event of the contest in which she is en- 
‘gaged; but, then again, whut is the 
< contest for ? And, thus, we go round the 
‘ circle, and all that we arrive at is, that 
¢ England is contending for her existence ; 
« for, after ail, that is the ouly object clearly 
«pointed out.—-—Your corellary, is, in- 
«deed, worthy of great attention, sup- 
‘posing the premises to be trae; for, if 
«« Liberty and independence cannot, for a 
«« moment, survive’ in the world after the 
¢ fall of England, and if she really has put 
« her existence at stake, it-is high time for 
«us to look about us. - But, Sirs, while I 
‘ trust that England is not doomed to fall ; 
« while I hope that the spirit of our ances- 
‘ tors is not wholly extinct; while I enter- 
¢tain the most anxious desire to see the 
« country of my forefathers enjoying not 
¢ only independence as a nation but all the 
‘ blessings of freedom ; while I am confi- 
« dent that there wants nothing to preserve 
« England but the hearts and arms of free 

«Englishmen ; still | must be permitted to 
‘say, that, if the contrary were unhap- 
‘ pily the fact, and if England were ac- 
« tually to fall beneath the power of France, 
«I do not see, why it should follow, that 
‘ liberty and independence are to exist no 
‘ where else in the world ; and, of this I 
‘am certain, that, unless her own safety 
‘called upon her to interfere, America is 
‘in no way bound to prevent that fall, 
‘never having, either in the way of advice 
‘ or example, stimulated England to that 
‘ war, which was begun against the repub- 
‘ Jicans of France, in 1793, and which has 
‘ produced all the dangers, with which 
‘ she is at this time surrounded from with- 
* out and pressed from within. The war 
« was her own war; she was afraid of the 
‘ principles of republicanism: she is now, 
‘you say, afraid of those of despotism. 
’ Nobody has controuled her ; she has had 
‘ her own way; and, if she has chosen, at 
‘ last, to stake her existence, surely, she 
* has too much pride to call upon others to, 
‘ link their fate to hers ; and especiaily to | 
‘make this appeal to America, of whom 
‘she has never ’till now made any ac- 











‘ with every specics of obloquy and con. 





‘ tempt. Such, Sirs, ts my answer : 
‘I wait: your reply. But, undersiand 
‘me: I peotest before band against a 


‘reply consisting of hard names and foul 
‘insinuations. You may call me Jacobin 
‘aad Leveller ; you may call me an emis- 
‘sary of Buonaparté’s; you may call me 
what you piease ; you may sneer at my 
philanthropy, - and, in, bad gra:nmiar, 
speak contemptuously of my style and 
compesition, comparing it to those of 
the Wabash and Shawanese Sovages, 
bat, unless you can by fact and fair ar- 
‘“gument overset what J have said, you 
‘will do well to leave the discussion 
‘where it is.’ Wow, reader, let us see 
what reply, if any, will be given. If Mr. 
I. 5. the writer in the Times news-paper, 
whose article I have quoted, will send me 
his reply, in the same compass, the au- 
swer and reply shall, I pledge myself for 
it, travel together all over the Continent 
of North America; and, if he will not, 
why let his admirers sit down contented 
with the consequences, ———These remarks 
relate to the general principles of Ame- 
rican politics; upon particular points | 
shall, perhaps, remark hereafter ; though, 
these general principles are of the most 
importance, because from a ful! discussion 
of them, we get at a fair view of the 
grounds upon which the American g- 
vernment. acts, and we hence know what 


‘A 


7 n 





| we may reasonably expect at its hands. 


FLoceine Sotpiers,—It has before 
been seen, that this subject, the discussion 
of which has been attended with such se- 
rious consequences to several public writes, 
has been, without any evil conseque neces, 
discussed by other persons, especially by 
Sir Robert Wilson and Sir John Stuart. We 
have now to add the Honourable flenry 
Augustus Dillon to’ the list of those who 
have condemned, this species of pont: 
ment in our army. Mr. Dillon, in 4 Wor 
on the Military Establishments and 4 
fence of the British Empire, which ne 
has addressed to the Regent, treats of t " 
matter. .He expresses his disapproba 
of it; and, what are the reasons so renee 
urges against it? He says, 19 pase 
that he will proceed to discuss the ro 
tion, “ whelher corporal ent be ‘ 
““cessary or not ; and whether itbe net 
“ great drawback upan the speedy 3 “ 
ing of the army.” _Now, how does 
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precced to this discussion ? What are the 
arguments that he uses for and: against this 
degrading punishment? None at all for 
it; and, against it he uses but this one: 
nanely, that the FRENCH conduct their 
armies without it; that the Emperor Na- 
poleon does not find it necessary to flog 
his soldiers. He goes on to stata, that our 
soldiers are of as good, and of a better, na- 
tural disposition than the French soldiers; 
and concludes by expressly asserting, that 
corporal punishment is not necessary in 
the British army. Before I apply this 
to the purposes that | bave in view, let me 
correct this denomination of Mr. Dillon, 
who follows the example of others in using 
the phrase corporal punishment instead of 
the word flogging, the use of which, by the 
partizans of thé practice, is shunned with 
as much solicitude as if it were the most 
obscene word in the language; no weak 
presumption, by the bye, that they are, in 
fact, ashamed of what they, for motives 
best known to themselves, become the ad- 
vocates.———It is not corporal punishment to 
which Sir Francis Burdett has ever object- 
ed. Shooting is, surely, corporal, or bodily, 
punishment ; and so is imprisonment. What 
is objected to is the flogging. Mr. Dillon, 
doubtless, means this sort of punishment ; 
but he should have been more definite. 
Delicacy, I suppose, prevented him from 
calling the thing by its name. What, 
then, must we think of the infliction of the 
punishment ? However, here we have 
the contrast, Were we have the contrast 
for which Tand Mr. Drakard are sutkering 
Corporal punishment and pecuriary pu- 
Nishment too, and that Mr. White was 
lately brought to trial for, but. was saved 
by the verdictofaJury. Here we have the 
same contrast. Here it is stated tut the 
French soldiers are, in this respect, used 
better than ours; and, as the public will 
not fail to bear in mind, this it was that 
Was most strongly urged in all the cases 
of libel before alluded to. We were 
all called seditious libellers because we 
said what Mr. Dillon says in a work 
addressed, by ission, to the Regent. 
This forbearanee of the Attorney General 
towards Mr. Dillon is. but a poor compli- 
Ment to that. gentleman’s powers as a 
Writer; and, at any rate, whatever merit 








; this part.of his work may have (and it has 


a good deal) must be considered as vastly 
beneath that of us, who led the way, and 
of whose mode of reasoning he is an imi- 
tator. —mAnd, surely, this is the best 
bossible mode of reasoning. It is an ar- 


' that nothing can resist it, 








gument drawn from experience, and such 
ample and home-felt experience too, 
lt, indeed, we 
and Mr. Dillon had said: “ Look at the 
‘“ Prussians and Hanoverians and Aus- 
“trians; they do not flog; why, then, 
should you?’ If we had said this (sup- 
posing it to be true instead of being false), 
the answer wouldhave been. ‘* Yes, they 
“do not flog; and they have all been 
«subdued by their enemy.’ But, the 
French, the conquerors of those countries ; 
these were the people for us to look to for 
an argument of experience ; and to this 
argument, and this alone, Mr. Dillon has 
thought it necessary to resort. On Mr, 
White’s trial, the Attorney General is re- 
ported to have dwelt particularly on the 
passage, where he said, the writer “ warned 
“the country to attend to the military 
« system of the ruler of France ;’’ meaning, 
I suppose, the Emperor Napoleon, for those 
are his title and name. ‘The Judge is re- 
ported to have said: “ From his commis- 
“ seration of the English Soldiers, the 
‘“‘writer, ass the custom in such articles, 
“ proceeds to compliment Buonaparte. 
« With him” (the writer says) ‘ merit 1s 
“ always rewarded, and the situation of the 
“ soldier attended to.” He could “ not 
‘conceive what greater mischiels the 
« emissaries of Buonaparté (if there are any 
‘in this country) could do than dissemm- 
“nate such doctrines amongst our sol- 
“ diers.’’ Such doctrine, nevertheless, 
is Mr. Dillon disseminating ; for, he ex- 
presses his disapprobation of the punish- 
ment inflicted upon our soldiers, and, in 
order to shew, that this punishment is not 
necessary, he says, that it is not used by 
the French; he says that the French sol- 
diers are not punished in the way he 
complains of; and, what have any of 
us said more than this? To what other 
standard were we to refer? Where 
else should we look for an argument of 
experience, as to the good or evil of any 
mode of treating soldiers? From whom 
were we to take an example, if not from 
him who has won more and greater bat- 
tles than all the .Commanders that have 
existed during the last five hundred years, 
and who bas gained such an ascendency 
in Europe, by dint of nis skill and prowess, 
as to make it a question with public bodies 
in this country, whether England herself 
will be able to resist his atterapts to sub- 
jugate her? From whom, if not from him, 
were we to take an example as to the 
treatment of our soldiers? ——So much 
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for Mr. Dillon’s observations as to the 
flogging of soldiers; and here I should 
put a stop to my remarks upon his 
work, were there not another part of 
it very intimately connected with this 


subject: I mean the part which re- 
lates to REWARDS; and this will be 
found to apply to the point, which Mr. 
White’s writer discussed, and for which 
discussion he was prosecuted. Tu all 
services whatever; nay, in every situation 
of life, men ought to have two motives to 





reward in some shape or other, and the 
fear of punishment in some shape or other. 
This is not always the case ; for, it often. 
happens, thatthe exercise of power is such 
as to punish the innocent and to screen 
the guilty ; that it is such as to make a man 
afraid to speak the truth, while the propa- 
gator of lies is sure to meet reward. But, 
that the good ought to be rewarded and 
the bad. punished is what no one will, as 
yet, I believe, have the boldness openly 
to deny. When I saw that Mr. Dillon 
disapproved of the degrading punishment 
beiore mentioned, and especially when I 
saw him justify that disapprobation by 
citing the example of the French military 
service, I turned over the pages of his 
book in great haste to see what he had 
said upon the subject of rewards. And, I 
am sorry to have it to say, that I was here 
most grievously disappointed. But of 
this I shail say wore in my next. 





Mr. Watsu, M.P.——I have very 
seldom noticed any of the proceedings at 
Bow Street, or the other police: offices; 
but, really, when I sce a Member of the 
Honourable House brought there, the 
matter must not be suffereil to escape 
being put upon record. The affair ap- 
pears to bave nothing very extraordinary 
im it, in itself considered. It becomes 
dignified only through the parties; the 

erson, whose money seems to have been 
in jeopardy, being the Solicitor General, 
‘and the person who seems to have put it 
In jeopardy, being a Member of the Ho- 
nourable House, as, indeed, is the Soli- 
citor General himselfi——What a crowd 
of eas come imtothe mind upon read- 
ing these proceedings, to which, as pub- 
li in the papers, I give-a place im-’ 
mediately after this Summary; what a 
crowd of ideas! Mr. Walsh was rio-Ja- 
obin; Mr. Walsh was a reader, you see, 
of the Morniag Pot, I have heard ef, 
‘this Honourable Member for Wootton 
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Bassett long ago. 


with his constéuents, I wonder? The wor- 
thy electors of that “ ancient borough” 
will lose their representative, perhaps, for 
a while. But, more of this when | have 
more time. 





: W™. COBBETT, 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
43th December, 1311. 





MR. WALSH, M. P. 


At half-past eight o’clock yesterday 
evening, Mr. Benjamin Walsh, Member 
for Wotton Bassett, was brought up.to the 
Police-oflice, Bow-street, in cnstody of the 
officers, and was seated at the bar. 

Sir Thomas Plamer, His Majesty’s So- 
licitor-General, was sworn.—He stated, 
that having made aconsiderable purchase, 
he consulted with the prisoner about three 
months ago respecting the selling-out of 
some stock in the three per cents., at 
which time the prisoner advised bim to 
the contrary, alleging that the funds would 
certainly get up, and that by keeping the 
stock in them, he (Sir T. Plomer) woold 
be benefited. On the 29th of Novenber 
last, however, the prisoner called on bim 
in. Lincoln’s-inn, and advised him to sell 
out, as be, the prisoner, was of opinion, 
that the funds would fall; and Sir Tho- 
mas, after consulting a mercantile gentie- 
man, determined to do so, and thie pr 
soner was instructed to find a purchase’. 
On the Ist of December the prisone! 
called, and told Siv Thomas, that he had 
sold the stock, and only waited for him to 
suit his convenience to make the transicr. 
Sir Thomas made the transfer, and the 
money was paid into his banker's. It » 
happened, that not being able to get the 
title-deed to the estate which he bad pu 
chased completed, he found the money hi 
bad in his banker’s hands for that per 
pose would not be wanted ; and he com 
sulted the prisoner about laying 't <7 1 
Exchequer bills ; on which business, rs 
the prisoner, called on Sir ae, | ' 
Lincoln’s-inn, on the 4th of neg > 
and received a cheque on Messrs. 6° a 
and Sharpe, for 22,0001., which = “ 
was aceordingly cashed by the b ah of 
On the evening of Thursday, the 
December, the prisoner called on Su 
mas, at his' Chambers, and informed - 
that he had only: been “able od 
chase Exchequer-bills to the PS ase 
46451. 18s. Gd. and that. he bad 
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into his (Sir Thromas’s) banker’s ; also, the 
sum of 15,5004 in cash. The prisoner 
gave to Sir Thomas a receipt for the Ex. 
chequer-bills; but did not give him any 
receipt for the cash alleged to be paid in. 
The prisoner farther informed Sir Thomas, 
that he had contracted for 15,000 pounds 
worth more of Exchequer-bills, with the 
agent of Messrs. Coutts: he believed the 





prisoner said his name was Trotter. He 
told Sir Thomas, that Mr. Trotter had 
agreed to pat him in possession of the Ex- 
chequer Bills, at half past 3, on Saturday, 
December the 7th ; that he had paid 5s. 
premium for them, and that they bore in- 
erest at 33d. per day. -He promised to 
call on Sir Thomas, on Saturday, at 2 
o'clock, for a cheque for the 15,0004. 
which he stated he had paid in, to com- 
plete the purchase of those bills which 
had been agreed upon with the Agent of 
Messrs. Coutts. Sir Thomas, on the pri- 
soner’s leaving him, went to his banker’s, 
and there found that the Exchequer Bills 
bad been paid in, but not any part of 
the cash; he soon afier learnt that the 
Prisoner had left town, no one could | 
tell where, and that his family sup- 
posed him to have gone into the coun- 
try on business. Sir Thomas immediately 
applied to the Admiralty, to transmit the 
necessary information to the out+ports by 
telegraph; and an application was made 
to the Post:office, to detain any letters 





that might come into its charge in the 
prisoner’s hand writing. The Magistrates | 
and Officers of the Public Office, Bow- 
street, afforded all the assistance required | 
of them. .The first letter that was re- 
ceived had no date, but bore the Exeter 
postmark, It was sworn by Sir ‘Thomas 
to be the prisoner’s hand writing, and-was: 
addressed to himself (the prisoner) in Lon- 
don; but intended for his clerk Mr. 

It stated, that as he had the fullest confi- 
dence in his clerk, he could confide in 
him the secret, that he -had misapplied the 








15,500L. entrusted to him by Sir Thomas 
Plomer ; that he was either to do this or 
to suffer’ his poor wife and seven dear 
children to. starve, and wrong other peo- 
ple who could not half so: well afford it as 
Sir Thomas, one of whom was the Clerk’s 
father. _ He spoke in reprobation of his 
own cendact, for such-an unjust act to a 
man who threughout life had been bis aad 
his father’s best friend; buat the act was 
done, and he had no idea of: the transac- 
tion being as yet discovered. In this 





letterto ‘his clerk he inclosed one for. Sir 


Thomas, which was read; and the sub- 
stance of which was, that as Mr. Coutts’s 
agent would not be in town on the Satur- 
day, the receiving of the Exchequer-bills 
from him could not take place until Mon- 
day, at half-past three o’clock; and, that 
he, (the prisoner,) would call on Sir 
Thomas, on that day at two o’clock, for 
a cheque for 15,500/. ‘The next letter 


| received from the prisoner was addressed 


to his brother, in which he acknowledges 
his guilt in having robbed Sir Thomas of 
15,5001., and says, he had disposed of 
part of it to pay small debts, the loss of 
which to the parties would be inevitable 
ruin, but that the bulk of it he had turned 
into Foreign Property and Bullion. He 
spoke most fteelingly of his “ dear, dear 
“ wife,’ and of his * seven children ; the 
admiration of every one that beheld them.” 
He requested, in the most impressive 
terms, his brother’s attention to his wife; 
who, he said, must be within a week of 
her confinement; and most fervently 
prayed for her and his children’s happi- 
ness, He had some hopes that Sir Tho- 


' 
mas Plomer would not make the matter 


public; but, if he did, he hoped it would 
not get into the Morning Post, as his dear 
Mary would then see it; and such a 
shock, in her present situati le was 
confident she could never survive. 

The next letter received at the Post- 
office was produced, which was also ine 
terided for his brother. It chiefly spoke 
of his affection for his wite and family, 


| and concluded by saying, that ere this, 


he had no doubt but that that arch fiend, 


Bish, had made a pretty story of it in the. 


news-papers; and that but for that man, 
he and his family might at that bour have 
been im afflaence and happiness.. This 
letter also stated, that he intended to have 
taken the money from another, whose 
miserable and usprincipled conduct de- 
served nothing better; but that the 
temptation had fallen in his way by dit 
Thomas’s money being in his hands ; 
that rather than see his wife and family 
starve, he had, by this most unjust con- 
duct, added ingratitede to real injary, as 
Sir Thomas Plomer was a sincere friend. 
His Jast letter was to Sir Themas Plomer 
himself, confessing the robbery, implor- 
ing his forgiveness, acknowledging the 
magnitude of his guilt, and stating the 
wretchedness of his circumstances, and 
the impossibility of their ever mending or 
recovering in this world; but that n any 
change of. circamstances should take 
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place, and he once more become possessed 
of money, Sir Thomas might depend on 
every farthing being returned; but that 
he con!d not help supposing, that Sir 
Thomas would at present only think such 
a declaration from him as adding insult 
to injary. He farther stated to Sir Tho- 
mas, that he had repeatedly applied to 
Mr. Perceval for a situation under Go- 
vernment; that he had offered to leave 
his home, his dear wife, aud children; 
and to mect the dangers and difficulties of 
the worst of foreign climates; but, that, 
Jatterly, Mr. Perceval had returned no 
answers to his letters. After the last 
letter, and one or two others of less im- 
portance, had been read, Sir Thomas 
omer signed his deposition, and retired. 
The next witness examined was Sir 
Thomas’s Solicitor, who stated, that he 
accompanied the Police Officer to Fal- 
mouth, and found the prisoner at an Inn 
there at breakfast, and on seeing the pri- 
soner, he said to him, “I suppose you 
know my business with you: to which he 
answered inthe affirmative. He (the Soli- 
citor) then asked him to retire into a back 
parlour with him and the Officer, which he 
did. The deponent desired him to give up 
all he had; his answer was, that he had very 
little; but on being informed by the de- 
ponent, whose name we do not recollect, 
that he knew every circumstance of the 
transaction, he stated, that he had onl 
some foreign money, and some bullion. 
This, he said, was in his trunks; which 
the deponent sent for, and now produced 
the contentsof them. The foreign money 
consisted of 10,000 and odd pounds worth 
sterling, purchased into the American 
funds, and with it were blank transferable 
warrants. The bullion was in a bag, 
_ which the deponent, on. securing, put his 
seal on.. The packet was now, by order 
of the Magistrates, opened. It consisted 
of doubloons, 71 in number, one half- 
doubloon, and other Spanish and Portu- 
guese money, amounting in all to about 
3001, A small dressing-case was next pro- 
duced by the deponent, which contained 
nothing but. the usual articles, and a few 
ends of cheques which had been used, 
" The Magistrates enquired if his-person 
had been searched, as there were still up- 
wards of 5,000. unaccounted fer. Being 
informed: by Sir Thomas’s Solicitor -thet 
it had not, the prisoner was ordered from 
the bar for that purpose. On his retern 
he wept bitterly.—There were found in 


his possession forty-seven pounds in bank: 


rr 





of England notes, and some silver ; which, 
with the American stock, the bullion, and 
other loose articles, were given to Sir 
Thomas's Solicitor, and the further exa-. 
mination was postponed at half-past 
eleven, until this day. 

Mr. Reap enguired of the prisoner if 
he had any question to ask, or any thing 
to say; but, without taking his hands 
from his face, where he had placed them 
during the whole time, he answered “ No, 
Sir.’ He bowed respectfully to the Ma- 
gistrates when he retired from the bar. 

Mr. Reap suggested, that as the pri- 
soner had been searched, and all his 
money had been taken away, that a smal! 
sum should be given him for present pur- 
poses. The prisoner was.immediately sup- 
plied with four pounds by Sir Thomas’s 
solicitor. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


SPaIn. French Dispatches. — Marshal 
Count Suchet’s Account of the Battle and 
Capture of Saguntum, 26 Oct. 1811. 

( Continued from page 736.) 


To his Highness the Prince of Wagram and 
Neufchate!, Vice- Constable. 


Monscigneur; After the battle of Sa- 
guntum I left the army a league from 
Valencia, and returned at night to my 
camp at Murviedro.—During the day the 
breach had been merely formed, 2 fire of 
some hours would have sufficed to render 
it practicable ; but it was of consequence 
to profit by the victory which had been 
gained under the eyes of a whole garrison, 
for your Highness is aware that the ino- 
lated heights on which Saguntum is built 
command the entire plain. 1 wrote the 
ecnlosed letter to the Governor, by means 
of which reminding him of what he had 
witnessed dufing the day. I offered him 
permission to. send two officers in order to 
inform himself of the successes. which ms 
French army had obtained. :, My dispate 
was received at seven o’clock on the a 
ing of the 26th, and a Lieutenant-Colone 
of artillery: was ordered to carry an ans" re 
He obtained egress with difficulty, all t 
outlets of the fortress being walled up- 
had him conducted to the Generals owt 
and: Almoya, through the . midst of 
officers and. all. the prisoners.—He ieee 
no longer doubt of the loss. of the batt 
He returned at five o’clock in the eveDIP&> 
he came with the Colonel of the regiment 
of Don Carlos, bripging, in, informatio’ 
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that the Governor had come to a resolu- 
tion to accept the terms I had offered. | 
consented to the terms of capitulation sub- 
joined, and at nine o'clock the Brigadier 
Adriani, eight officers of high rank, and 


2.572 soldiers, filed off through the breach, | 


laid down their arms, and six stand of 


colours, and were conducted as prisoners | 


of war to Marviedro.—We found in the 


place 17 guns, $00,000 cartridges, 2,000 | 


pounds of English powder, 6,000 balls, 
and 2,500 English muskets, &c. &c. I 
have the honour to transmit to your High- 
ness the detailed account thereof, as well! 
as well as- that of the provisions.—DiMi- 
culties vanquished by the science of forti- 
fication; the: hollowing a passage in the 
rock for the artillery, and making ap- 
proaches upon the single accessable point 
of the forts of Saguntum ; the labours of 
the artillery, in the erection of their bat- 
teries, all raised upon points of rocks 


brought to a level by means of earth |! 


brought from a distance ; ail this effectes 
under a heavy fire, do honour to the Colo- 
nel of the Engineers, Henry, whodisplayed 
a great constancy and activity, as well as 
the Chiefs of the Battalion Capelle and 
Charu, who particularly distinguished 
themselves by their exertions.—I have the 
honour to transmit’ you the views and 
plans of the forts, and a detailed report of 
the extraordinary labours by which a pas- 
sige to them was effected. The task was 
very severe, and would have been much 
nore so ifthe enemy had bad time to place 
24 pounders in the forts.—Thus uniting 
the prisoners taken at the battle of the 
25th, and the garrison of Saguntum, I am 
about to send to France, in. three columns, 
7,211 prisoners, of whom more than 369 
are officers,—I am with respect, &c. 
Sucuet, Marshal of the Empire.—Camp 
of Murviedro, Oct, 27. 

P. S. Ihave the honour of transmitting 
likewise’ to your Highness, the report of 
the Generats of Artillery and Engineers, 
Vallie and Regnat. 


Copy of the Letter of his Excellency Marshal 
Count. Suchet. to Brigadier Andriani, 
Governor of the Forts of Sazuntum.— 
Camp before Murviedro, Oct. 25. 


- You have witnessed the battle of to-day. 
Three stand of colours, twenty pieces of 
cannon, 4,500 prisoners, among whom are 
Generals Mahi and Caro, have fallen into 


~ the hands of the French army. I offer 


ermission to obtain what information 





ya ay want, by sending some Officer to- 


the French camp. After that Ishall grant 
you terms of capitulation, which in giving 
you the honours of war, will secure to 
| you the right of filing off through the 
breach, and of laying down your arms 
| outside the fortress; and further, I shall 
| consent that the Officers should retain 
i their arms and baggage. I require’ an 
| answer in the course of an hour.—Sucuet, 
| 
i 


| 
; 


Commander in Chief of the Army of Ar- 
ragon, and Marshal of the Empire. 

The substance of the capitulation is, that 
the garrison shall march out, through the 
breach, prisoners ; but with the honours of 
war, shall file off with their arms and'bag- 
gage, and Jay down their arms outside the 
tort.——The thcers shall retain their arms, 
equipage and horses, and the soldiers their 
| havresacks. Persons not bearing arms 
shall be free, and may immediately re- 
turn to their homes. 





| Report with Respect to the Works erected by 
the Engineers during the Siege of Sagun- 
tum. 


The army arrived on the 23d of Sep 
tember before the fortress of Saguntum. 
The same day the town of Murviedro was 
taken possession of, and all the enemy’s 
posts were driven in, and the fortress com- 
pletely invested. For some nights follow- 
ing communications were formed in Mur- 
viedro, where we were screened from the 
enemy’s fire.‘ The streets were barricaded, 
and embrazures were opened in the houses 
on the side next the fortress. These works, 
which were executed under a heavy fire, 
cost the lives of several miners, and that 
of Raffard, Lieutenant of Engineers, a 
brave and zealous young officer.—The 
rock of Saguntum is situated on the right 
hank of the Morviedro; it is insalated 
from all the heights, and rises ina peak on 
the half of its periphery. The other 
half falisin very abrupt declivities, and is 
accessible but on a very few points, on 
account of the jetting of the reck.. The 
ancient theatre of Saguntum is-about half 
way op, partly cut out of the rock, and, at 
the foot of the rock is the town of Murvie- 
dro, the walls of which are washed'by the 
river of the same name. On the long and 
narrow ridges of the rock are the remains 
of ancient works, attributed to the Moors ; 
the Spaniards have repaired them—have 
added new ones, erecting flanking works, 
and have formed tenures for the batteries 
and parapets. The entire mass of these 
works forms a very irregular fort of 400 
toises in length; and in breadth from 90 
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to 60 toises; Tt is divided into four parts | witzers, and five mortars. They attempted 


or places, so that a part of the fortress 
being taken the remainder may be still 
defended. | The redoubt of St. Fernando 


is on the highest point, and commands alf} 


the rest. The great roads from Valencia 
to Barcelona meet and pass under the guns 
of the place.— We were obliged to have 
the artillery for the siege brought from 
Tortosa; but the little fort of Oropesa, 
which the enemy occupied in our rear, in- 
terrupted the way in a defile. A battery 
of three 24-pounders, and a mortar, was 
raised against this fort, which surrendered 
on the 11th of October, after a cannanade 
of eight hours.—All that was necessary 
for the siege of Saguntum was then free to 
pass, and the tools and sacks of earth 
wanted by the engineers were forthwith 
conveyed thither. 
of the rock were too low to permit of our 
erecting in them works to batter in breach, 
except a ridge of rocks which stretches 
for 200 toises in front of St. Fernando, so 
that the attack was necessarily made on 
that side. 

On the 5th of October, the officers of 
engineers commenced the approaches, 
formed covered ways through the rock, 
and lodged picquets of infantry within 70 
toises of St. Fernando; profiting by the 
occasional protection which they derive 
from the irregular form of the rock. The 
artillery began te batter in breach on the 
extremety ef the platform at the distance 
af 160-totses. .Colone! Henry and Major 
Chulliot had a road formed with creat dili- 
gence, in order to bring pp 24-pounders to 
the battery. They were constantly obliged 
te level the reck vy mining.—QOn the } 2th, 
they claimed the first point, behind whieh 
they had stationed themselves, in order to 
reach the covert of the rock, which runs 
out from that an which St. Fernando is si- 


All the counter-forts. 





the tower of the outwork of St. Fernando, 
It was construeted of hard and thick ma- 
son work, and the battery was at too great 
a distance, so that the breach was but 
slowly effected, which induced a determi- 
nation to batter the angle- formed by the 
tower and the flank, whieh proved a mat- 
ter of greater facility.—On the 18th the 
fire was kept up, and at four o’clock in the 
evening: the breach was practicable for 


five or-six men abreast ; but it was still of 


rather difficult access: It was formed 
only of the rubbish of the walls, without 
any admixture of earth. It was 30 feet 
high, and its base being-on an inclined 
rock, it was, of necessity, very steep. The 
enemy appeared above with much resolu- 
tion, and neither our artillery or mus- 
ketry could repel them, nor prevent them 
from. constantly repairing the parapet 
with sacks of earth, as they were levelled 
by the guns. Orders were given for the 
assault at five o’clock in the evening,— 
The column of attack. assembled in the 
place, which had been formed within 35 
‘toises of the work, pushed onto the breach, 
and some gallant fellows atiually reached 
the top; but they were driven down by a 
shower of grenades and hobits, and their 
failure determined the retreat of the 
columns.—In this .unfortunate affair we 
lost 120 men. . Lameran, Captain of En- 
gineers, was killed in the breach, together 
with some miners.—The assaalt had failed 
because the breach was in a. recess covered 
by the dire of the enemy, ‘because it was 
too narrow—because the troops debeuched 
from too great.a distance, and finally, be- 
cause the battering. train af three pisces of 
cannon was insufficient toleve) the parape's 
and drive the enemy from the breach: A 
resolution was adopted to erect a new bat- 
tery nearer, to increasé the namber o! 


tate; they got through the rocks on the | guns, and to push the covert ways to the 


right, taking advantege of such veins of | 


earth as were in their way,.asd making 
use of sacks of earth and gabions, On the 
mght.of the 15th they reached a place 
within 35 teises of the fortress, covered by 
@ bend of the rock. which afforded a piace 


of rendezvous for the troops who were to. 


he engaged in the assault. Major Chulliot, 
whohed directed apart of these works with 

bravery, was severely. wounded.— 
Qn the 17th the artillery. began to bom- 





foot of the breach.—On the 19th, Colonel. 
lenty caused the troops to advance in an 
indented form. Steps were cut inthe rock 


| behind which.they were stationed, to faci- 


litate the ascent, and when they had reach- 
ed the summit of this rock, they approach- 
ed the breach by the aid of an indented 
covert formed of sacks of earth ; on the 
night.of the 24th-they. were within three 
toises. of the fort of the breach, when they 
formed a smal! parallel. : 











bard with three .24-pounders, two ho- (To be continued.) 
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